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THE HARD WAY. 

‘Frank, I have got one more errand 
fryou; then you may go and play all 
therest of the afternoon.’ 

‘Yes, father, thank you, what is it ?’ 

Frank’s father went around behind the 
unter and drew out a little drawer from 
wder it. In the meantime Frank had 
wme up to the opposite side of the coun- 
tr. His father handed him a silver dol- 
\nr, saying : 

*You may carry this to widow Board- 
pan. Be careful not to lose it.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I will,’ said Frank, and then 
















went out doors. It was the first day of 
sin gy wation. Frank felt very happy as he 
tradged along the road. He was think- 
exes, Bi iig of the fine times ahead—two weeks 
‘2, "8 md no school! Perhaps the pleasant 
maul day, the fresh air, and the sunlight, had 
Seif something to do with making him happy. 
Suishine generally makes us feel more 
be, tx fm plewsant than clouds. But something 
verywuing ele helped to make Frank happy, al- 
though he was notthinking about it. He 
JEN, ff bsd been a good boy. He had done right 
ud was doing right. it makes a won- 
derfal difference with a boy’s feelings 
whether he knows that he is doing right, | 
1ER. whether there is the uneasy feeling of| 
is in in hisheart. He can have no quiet) 
utisfaction with this feeling. 
EP, Mrs. Boardman lived at some distance | 
wthe road. Frank had already got by | 
the school-house, and the little pond, and | 
jwise wis just passing the willow grove, when) 
dlofa sudden, it came into his head to; 
WN, Hi nike himself a whistle to blow along the 


wy. So, putting the dollar into his 
jmket-pocket, he climbed over the fence 
ud cut several of such willow twigs as he 
thought would be suitable for his purpose. 
Hedid not make the whistle there, but 
went along with the twigs in his hand, 
tlhe reached a log lying on a grass plat 
bythe roadside. Here he sat down and} 
mde two whistles. They sounded ad- 
nirably. 

Ashe shut the widow’s gate, he put 
bis hand in his pocket to take out the 
dollar, so that he might have it ready for 
her when she should come to the door.— 
Itwas not there. Thinking he had felt 
inthe wrong pocket, he put his hand in 
theother, fully expecting to feel the dol- 
lar between his fingers immediately. Jt| 
was not there. Frank felt a little alarmed. 
Could he have lost it? He searched 
carefully every pocket, but it was not to 
tefound. He turned around and went 
lowly back, looking carefully along the| 
toad for the lost dollar. He searched 
wound the log, in the willow grove, by 
theroadside, every step of the way, but 
nodollar was to be seen. He went over 
theroad again with no better success. At 
length he sat down upon the log, feeling 
wy. to consider what he should 
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The dollar was lost, there was no doubt 
ofthat. His father had told him to be 
tweful, and he had not been. Now what 
thould he do? His first thought was to 
§0 back to the store and tell his father all 
‘bout it. This he felt would be the right 
“iy; but he disliked to go, for he knew 
that his father would blame him and per- 
haps would punish him. Boys dislike to 
Yepunished, whether they deserve it or 


|, MB. 
wt, Tn fact, Frank had a feeling very 
an at B ‘mmon, that of drawing back from a 
. ble duty, Was there no other 
“y? He stayed to think. Ah! here 
Age's EB" agreat fault! Frank knew that he 


bad found the right path, but, instead of 





pursuing it immediately, he waited and 





“IF SINNERS ENTICR THEE, CONSENT THOU NOT.”’’ 


‘ Yes, sir,’ said Frank. The question 


cast about to find another, easier way of|was asked so suddenly that he had no 


getting out of the difficulty. An easier 
way. O, whatamistake! There was no 
road easier than the right road. There 
never is. Frank thought he would not 
go to his futher then. He would go and 
play with the boys awhile. Perhaps his 
father might never know it. At any rate 
he would not tell him then. So he got 
up from the log and walked slowly toward 
the school-house green. How differently 
everything seemed to him. The warm 
summer day, the blue sky, the grass, the 
trees, the very air—all were changed. A 
few minutes ago they all looked bright 
and pleasant, but now not so. The 
change was in his own heart. An uneasy 
feeling of wrong doing made him unhap- 
py- He was not fit to enjoy the summer 
day. : 

Pretty soon he reached the school- 
house, and engaged with the other boys 
in play. But still the unhappy feeling 
remained in his heart. Once in a while, 
to be sure, he would forget his sin, and 
laugh as loudly as the merriest. But the 
remembrance soon came back to trouble 
him. There was no peace. At night he 
went home and sat down at the supper 
table with the rest. Soon after the bless- 
ing had been asked, while his brothers 
and sisters were talking with each other 
about what they had been doing through 
the day, his father turned to him and said : 


time to make up his mind what to answer. 
He felt less then like telling the truth 
than he had at first. It seemed too hard. 
He thought to take the easier way by an- 
swering ‘yes.’ The easier way! Poor 
boy, he had not learned yet that it was 
the hard way. He had ulready during 
the afternoon, suffered more than if he had 
gone to his father at the first and frankly 
told him all. And now he had made the 
matter far worse by telling a lie about it. 
Pretty soon after supper he went up stairs 
to bed. But when he repeated his even- 
ing prayer, he could not help feeling that 
God did not listen to him and that he had 
no right to pray while he kept on in this 
wrong course. He passed a restless, 
dreamy night. 

In the morning he woke up to find the 
sun shining broadly into his room. He 
leaped out of bed in high spirits and 
began dressing, thinking over at the same 
time some schemes for the day. But very 
soon the remembrance of the lost dollar 
came into his mind, and blotted out at 
once all his happy feelings. It brought 
back the old wretchedness. 

The day went by slowly and wearily.— 
Frank was continually troubled by the 
fear of his father’s finding out about the 
dollar, and still more about the conscious- 
ness of his own guilt; and yet he found 
it harder and harder every hour to make 





*O, Frank, did you carry the dollar ?” 











up his mind that he would tell all about 






{dare to. Is it not so?’ 
| bed Frank. 

* And now, my poor, dear boy, you 
have been suffering all this time, and I 
have been longing to have you come and 
tell me about your fault and be forgiven 
—and all this because you wanted to take 
a way easier than the right way; and yet 
you have found it a great deal harder.’ 

Frank saw now that he had. He saw 
that he might have spared himself a great 
|deal of uneasiness, and sorrow, and sin, 
and his father considerable pain and anx- 
iety, by only choosing the right way at 
first. He told his father so, and decided 
in his own mind never to choose the fool- 
ish course agafn. His father freely for- 
gave him, and then they knelt together 
and asked forgiveness of God. | 
| Frank's punishment was that he should 
jearn a dollar as soon as he could, and 
carry it to Mrs. Boardman in the place of 
{the dollar lost. Accordingly Frank set 
jabout earning his dollar, and before vaca- 
{tion was over, he carried it with a light 
j heart and gave it to Mrs. Boardman. But 
ithe strangest part of the whole matter 
|was this. While Frank was returning 
}from Mrs. Boardman’s, bis shoe struck , 
|something hard; he looked down and 
|saw—the very dollar he had lost. Frank's 
father had found out about the loss in the 
following way: After sending Frank he 
started on some business for a place be- 
yond Mrs. Boardman’s, but went by 
another road. On his way back he saw 
his son walking slowly along and looking 
down as if searching for something on the 
road. Thinking it might be the dollar, 
he stepped into Mrs. Boardman’'s and 
asked her if Frank had been there. He 
had not. He waited all the afternoon 
hoping that Frank would come and tell 
him about it. At night he asked him, 
still hoping that, when asked, he would 
confess the loss. The result has been 
seen. The punishment was not for the 
loss but for the falsehood. It only re- 
mains to say that Frank did not after this 
choose the hard way again.— Independent. 


* Yes, sir,’ sob- 


| 











the matter, and bear such punishment as 


his father might inflict upon him. In the| 
evening he could endure it no longer.— | LEARNED TO BE USEFUL. 
*Mamma, may I go to see Ellen Broad- 


Th had indeed become the hard | 
vo nee salies aaeaine aiden |hurst this afternoon ?” said little Alice Lee 
he made up his mind to go and confess the | *° her mother, * I vg eg na I do not 
whole thing. He started toward the study, | age what to do na yrs a ac P 

where his father was. Once on the way | You often complain oP eg tired, my 
thither his courage almost failed him; but | daughter ; do you not think if you found 
he kept steadily on. Every new step| something to do you would be less tired ? 
toward the right gave him new strength. | * Oh, es aa I don’t know—but I am 
He opened the study door and came up | tways sal May I go and see Ellen, 

t here his father sat writing. |™*™™4' 
to the table where his father sat writing. |” gels sy aE 


: ,’ said he kindly, ‘ what is | ‘ 
it — eemerarunmen stein lave you go to see Ellen, for she is a 


‘O father,’ said Frank, but he could | 8°04; industrious, well-behaved ehild ; 
not goon. He bowed his head upon the | and I think if you tried you. might learn 
table, and bursting into tears sobbed and | ™®?Y lessons of her. ‘ 
wept as though his heart would break.— | Alice scarcely : heard her mother’s last 
His father, with tears in his own eyes, | Words—so impatient was she to get her 
gently tried to soothe him. Ina few) hat a shawl, and be on her wey © 
minutes Frank raised his head and began’ Ellen’s. Alice Lee was the only child of 
again : | wealthy parents, and had always been al- 

‘I want to tell you, father,’—but it | lowed to have almost everything that she 
was too much. A fresh burst of crying} wished. Her play-house was stored with 
interrupted his words, as he thought of | ©very handsome and expensive toy that 
his father’s kindness and his own wretch- | You can think of, and she had besides, a 
edness and wickedness came over his| pretty little pony to ride upon, a pair of 
mind. | beautiful white rabbits, and three or four 

‘Wait a minute, Frank. Let me tell | canary birds, who sang the sweetest sungs 
you first,’ said his father. ‘You want to jin the world. Yet Alice was not a hap- 
tell me that you did not carry the dollar | py child; for she bad played with her 
to Mrs. Boardman, that you lost it on the | fine toys till she was quite tired of them, . 
way, that last night you told a lie about| and had ridden upon her pony, and play- 
it, that you felt very wretched all the ed with her rabbits, and heard her canaries 
time, and wanted to tell me but did nox | sing so many times, that she did not care 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











for any of them now. Ellen Broadhurst) 
had not half as many things; for her pa- 
rents were poor, and could not afford to 
bay so many and such expensive things. 
But her mothar bad taught her to be in- 
dustrious, and when she wanted anything 
which she could possibly make herself, 
she always tried to do it, and that kept 
her busy and happy. 

When Alice arrived at Ellen’s, she 
found her very busily employed in making 
a set of furniture for her doll. She was 
making it of pasteboard, and covering it 
with a pretty patch covering, which her 
mother had given her. Already she had 
made four little chairs, and when Alice 
came, was just covering the sofa. 

‘Why, how very pretty!’ said Alice— 
* pray how came you to think of making 
them yourself?’ I have a set which paps 
brought me from Paris; bat oh dear, | 
have seen them so much, wad am so tired | 
of them—I am tired of all my things. 

* Are yours like these,’ asked Ellen. 

*Oh, no; mine are made of wood, with 
blue silk coverings, and gilt trimmings— 
they are very pretty, and I was quite 

leased with them, but now I do not care 
for them atall. I should like to know 
how it is you are always so contented and 
satisfied with your things, Ellen, for you 
have not half as many nor half as hend- 
some ones as I have, and yet you are al- 
ways cheerful and happy.’ 

‘I will tell you, my dear Alice,’ said | 
Mrs. Broadhurst, who was sitting at work | 
near by, and had listened to the conversa- 
tion between the little girls. ‘Ellen is} 
happy and cheerful because she is occupied 
—and you are unhappy because you have | 
nothing to do. If you will take my ad-| 
vice, and spend several hours of each day 
in some useful employment, I assure you 
you will be much happier than you are 
now.” 

* But what can I do” asked Alice; ‘I 
am sure I don’t know what to do.’ 

* Ask your mamma my dear, and she 
will give you something to do; and at the 
end of the fortnight come and tell me if 
you do not enjoy your play-hours much 
more than when you had nothing to do 
but to play all day long.’ 

Alice went home full of her new plan, 











and begged her mother to try and think | withstanding the evidence of your senses. | 4e poor.’ He spent every moment of his 
of some employment for her. Mrs. Lee} Quy eyes, you know, are not to be trusted |life in striving to get money, because 


was much pleased with her daughter’s earn- 
estness in wishing to be useful, and soon 
found enough for her to do. Before she 
went to school in the morning, she often 
went on some errand for her mother, who 
frequently sent nice things, and articles of 
clothing to poor and sick people. For- | 
merly she sent a servant, or went herself| 
—but she felt very glad to have her little 
daughter interested in such things, and 
knew she would be much happier for it. 
After school, she sewed an hour with her | 
mother, and then came dinner. After din- | 
ner, she had the afternoon to spend as she | 
pleased—either in riding on her pony, or| 
playing with her rabbits, or her do!ls, or| 


going to see Ellen, or some of her other} 
| 





schoolmates. When tea was over, she 
diligently studied her French lesson, and 
recited it to her father, who was much 
gratified at the rapid progress she began 
to make. She was surprised to find how 
quickly the fortnight passed away; and 
when she went to thank Mrs. Broadhurst 
for her good advice, she looked so brigh 
and happy, that that kind lady kissed her 


| kite in motion, or a rocket, or a balloon, 


| have you never remarked what a beautiful 


able to receive them, clear and definite in- 
structions should be given as to the rea- 
son Cf their selection, the natur@of their 
influence, and the general rules which 
should govern the exercise of the imagina- 
tion. As the youth educated by such a 
process enters upon scenes and studies 
away from home, these early instructions, 
examples, and associations will operate to 
elevate, restrain, and purify the mind, in- 
fluencing his course of reading, his com- 
panionship, and his prerent character. 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 

-I think a person ought to believe his 
eyes before Sir Isaac Newton, or any one 
else,’ observed George Lucas, in reply to 
John Willard, who had said it was the 
motion of the earth and not that of the 
sun which caused the latter to rise and 
set. 

* But how can you show that your eyes 
ever required you to believe any such 
thing ? asked John, mildly. 

* Why, I will tell you what I saw when 
I lived down east on the sea coast, re- 
turned Lucas. * We used to occupy a} 
house that commanded a fine view of the! 
ocean, and from the window of which we| 
could see the sun rise every morning. I 
have watched him scores of times, and 
have marked his progress from horizon to 
horizon ; first as he just peeped above the 
water, and then as he gradually ascended 
towards the meridian, and so downwards 
to his evening bed: and ifever I saw my 


I have seen the sun. If you say it was 
the earth’s motion on its axis, why not 
say the same thing of the kite, rocket, or 
balloon? We must believe our eyes be- 
fore any body.’ 

‘Excuse me, Master Lucas,’ replied 
John, ‘but I must differ with you not- 





| 


in all cases. Have you never seen the 
spokes of a wheel, how they will appear 
to blend into one solid piece when the 


wheel is made to revolve very rapidly ? Or 


luminous ring the lighted point of 
a long splinter of wood will seem to pro- 
duce when twirled round quickly in the 
air. Or, again, recollect how the objects 
in a landscape, (trees, houses, church 
steeples, the tops of hills, éc.,) seem to 
revolve and circulate round one another, 
when you are carried along in the cars; 
yet you know, quite well, that those ob- 
jects are not really in motion. So you 
see that in certain cases we are not to 
trust too much to the evidence of our 
senses. Have you never experienced 
what is termed a bell in theear? When 
one has a cold in the head, you know, it | 





is quite a common thing to hear a tinkling | 
sound for a few seconds, like that of a| 





and said :— 

* Now I know my dear Alice has been 
industrious, because she has such a happy 
face— is it not so, my child?’ 

‘Oh yes dear, kind Mrs. Broadhurst, 
and I am sure I shail always be so, for I 
feel so bright and cheerful, now that I am 
bnsy all the time!’ and from that time 
forth, no one heard Alice complain of be- 
ing tired ; for she was always employed, 
and always happy. 


- 


CORRECT TASTE IN CHILDREN. 


In many ways the mother can contrib- 
ute to the formation of a correct taste.— 
The first hymns she teaches to the lisper, 
and even the earliest notes which she sings 
for its lullaby, should be chosen with care. 
The pictures with which the walls of the 
nursery are adorned, should be selected 
with a studious and cultivated taste for real 
beauty. Likenesses of excellent men and 
women, whose names you would wisb 
to have your children Jove, and whose vir- 
tues you would rejoice to see them imitate, 
are a very desirable ornament. A few el- 
egant historical pictures, which might be 
used as introductions to general history, 
or which are calculated to inspire noble 
sentiments, would be found of great utility 
in every family able to have them. A few 
well finished landscape pieces would also 
tend to foster a love of nature in its cheer- 
ful and sublime aspects. 

There is a refining and effectual influ- 
ence arising from a daily familiarity with 
the scenery of nature, whether it glow be- 
fore us in its original loveliness, or in the 
representations of the genuine artist. 

At proper times, as the mind becomes 


jsmall bell; yet no one suppose it is | 
| actually a bell that produces the sensation. | 
|Once more. Turn the top of your mid- 
dle finger Over the point of yuur fore fin- 
| ger, place a pea in the opening between | 
|them, and rub it forth and back on the 
|table ; and it will appear as if two peas 
| were held between your fingers. Now all 
| this proves very clearly that our senses 
are apt to mislead us in many cases, and 
| that it is necessary to consult our reason 
las well as our eyes, ears, &c.’ 

| * But why is it more reasonable to sup- 
| pose that the earth turns round its axis 
| once in every twenty-four hours, than that 
the sun revolves-round the earth in that 
period >’ asked George Lucas. 

* Allow me to puta question in return,’ 
|}said John Willard. * Suppose you want- 
led to roast a joint of meat—which of 
these two plans would be the more sim- 
ple and reasonable, viz. to suspend it by 
a string before the fire, and so make it 
turn round till thoroughly cooked ; or, to 
place it on a stool in the centre of the 
hearth, and then make the chimney, fire- 
place and grate revolve round it ?’ 

* The former, of course,’ returned Lucas, 
*but what has that to do with the earth 
and the sun?” 

*The two cases are exactly similar,’ 
replied John Willard, ‘ or if there is any 
difference, the sun going round the earth 
would be the more unreasonable.’ 


| 


sun is 95 million miles from the earth ; 
this is the radius of a circle whose cir- 
cumference must be over five hundred 
millions of miles. 
sonable that such a body as the sun, 
which is thousands upon thousands of 
times larger than the earth, should be 
made to revolve round so insignificant a 
ball as our planet, and that too in twenty- 
four hours, requiring as it does a velocity 
that without a miracle would shatter the 
whole solar system to atoms? 
Master Lucas, all reason is against your 
supposition.’ 


said Lucas, thoughtfully. 


over the subject, and tell you my opinion 
at our next interview.’ 


jd 


‘How so ?’ inquired Lucas. 
‘1 will explain,’ replied Willard. * The 


Now is it at all rea- 


You see, 


‘I never saw it in that light before,’ 
*I will think 





BOTH SIDES. 
A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A guyly dressed wife by his de ; 
In satin and laces she louked like the queen, 
And ke like a king in his pride. 


A wood sawyer stond on the street as they passed ; 
‘The car:iaze aud couple he eyed ; 

And said, as he worked with a saw on a log, 
** 1 wish | was rich aud could ride.” 


The man ‘n the carriage reroarked to his wife, 
* One thing would U give of I could— 

I'd give my wealth for tre strength and the health 
Of the man who sawed the wood.” 


A pretty young maid, with a bundle of work, 


hose face, a8 the morning, was fair, 

Went trinping along with a smile of delight, 
While humming a love-breathing air. 

She looked on the carriage ; the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparet so fine, 

And said in a whisper, * 1 wish from my heart 
Th se satins and laces were mire.”” 

The lady looked out on the maid with her work, 
to fair in ber calicn dress, 

And said, ** I'd relinquish position and wealth, 
Her beauty aud youth to pussess.”” 


Thus it is in the world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we employ 

In looging and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 


We welcome with pleasure for which we have sighed, 
The b-art has a vid in it still, 

Growing de-per and wider the longer we live, 
That nuthing but heaven can fill. 


THE ROASTED APPLE. 
The man whose words are given below 
had for his motto, ‘ Whatever ye do, don't 


when a poor boy he had felt the bitter 
need of it, through the wicked selfishness 
of others. His heart was a tender one, 
and it ought to have taught him, that the 
greatest happiness is not obtained by pay- 
ing for it with dollars and cents. We 
would give moze for the man’s generous, 
kindly nature than forall his gold a thou- 
sand times doubled. The story shows 
that cold-hearted selfishness is likely to 
produce the same feeling in those towards 
whom it is manifested. 


‘Whatever ye do,’ said Mr. Flint, 
‘don't be poor. Keep clear o’ that, any- 
how. It’s about the wust thing in the 
world, and nobody knows how awful ’tis 
that hain’t tried it. 

There was my grandmother. Poor old 
lady! she died to the poorhouse. She 
took care o’ me, an’ kep’ on her feet as 
long as she could ; but she got too old to 
o anythin’ to support herself; and so 
they put her in there, and Lound me 
*prentice to a dairy farmer. 

Well, | took on terribly about it, by 
myself, up in the barn chamber; but I 
darsn’t go near her for a month, for fear 
o’ the other boys pokin’ fun at me for 
havin’ a relation in such a place; but she 
took sick with lonesomeness and what 
not, and when I heered that ] just cut and 
run there. 

But her mind was a good deal affected ; 
an’ when she see me, and knew ’was 
somebody that was kind to her, she just 

ut out her hand and said 

** Roathted apple.” 

Her teeth was poor, and I s’pose she 
couldn’t eat what they give her. 

Well, I told ’em what she wanted, an’ 
begged ’em to give her one; but ’twas 
early in the fall, an’ I s’pose apples wa'n’t 
very reasonable yet; an’ they said they 
hadn’t got none. 

I was a tender-hearted little fellow 
then, just like my son Thomas. 

I cried and run right off to a man who 
had a orchard nigh there, an’ told him if 
he'd let me have a dozen of his great red 
Baldwins for granny, I'd bring his cow to 
and from pasture with our’n every day 
and night fura month. My mouth had 
watered for ’em many a time, an’ I might 
have stole ’em easy enough; but that 
warn’t never my way. Honesty’s the 
best policy. 

We struck the bargain, but don’t you 
think the stingy old codger would trust 
me with one aforehand! ** Drive the cow 
safe for a week fust, an’ then come for 
your first three apples, and so on,” says 


i— a 


e. 
* Granny'll be dead !”” says I. 


“better speak outan’’tell the truth an’ 
say you want'em toeat yourself,” says he. 


“We all know Squire Scrouge keeps you 


pretty short ;” an’ then he an’ his men 
set 


PE Spewtete an’ I run off, boo-hoo- 
ing der’n ever; an’ went stompin’ 
many a time to and from paster, to think 


how she might be a dyin’ an’ Icouldn’t go 


near her for want of an apple!’ 
* What a shame!’ said his companion. 
* Yes, wasn’t it? And to think how I 


nothin’, too, all the time! 
tho’. That wan’t never my luck. Wednes- 


*em to her all bobbin’ hot one time. 


mump for. 


touch ‘em. 
throat. 


worth now. 
with the boys around for nine-pence, an 


Monday morning; for I 


die poor, or I'd know why.’ 


counts.’ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE STOLEN JEWISH CHILD. 


tara, and whose parents were Jews. 


and take care of him. 
bright, healthy child. 


him. This she called baptism. 


and herself, he was forever a member o 
the Popish church, and under the contro 
of Popish priests. 
edness ! 

Well, years passed by. Some time las 


| June, soldiers, under the direction of 


Catholic priests, went into the house o 
Edgar’s parents, who were living in Bo 


distress, and frantic cries of his mother. 
all speed to Rome. He was very wel 
treated, but what was the kindest treat 
love of his parents ? 


the officers tried to put a cross about hi 
neck, but he resisted with ‘all his powe 


God was inscribed, such as Jewish chil 
dren are in the habit of wearing. Bu 
they would not grant his request. 


entreaties of his could prevail that h 
might take him home. 


She could not be prevailed upon to giv 


accompanied this time by hi’ wife. 
found the lad had been removed to a plac 
more than fitty miles distant. 


their entreaties the child was once mor 


see him for the last time. 











‘**Granny’s grandson won't,” says he ; 


might be a drivin’ his plagy old cow for 
I wan't 


day come round again, and I went‘an’ got 
my apples, an’ picked up sticks out in the 
woods, an’ lighted ’em with a match I'd 
bin treasurin’ up, that I’d found in the 
road, an’ roasted my apples, an’ carried 


I never see anythin’ eat like her; an’ 
the other old grannys come round an’ 
looked on an’ mumped with their chins as 
if they wished they had somethin’ to 


She lived to eat ’em all but three.— 
When I brought them she was just a dy- 
in’, and couldn’t take no notice. | couldn't 
They'd ha’ stuck in my 


I went an’ sold ’em for six cents; an’ 
them six cents was the nest egg of all I’m 
I walked into the city the 
fust chance I could get, an’ bought a dozen 
slate pencils with "em, an’ traded ’em off 


so on from that time, l’ve always gone to 
bed Saturday night, richer than I got up 
vowed when I 
stood by poor old granny, that J wouldn't 


He wiped his eyes, and ‘ guessed he'd 
got to go home, an’ look over his ac- 


A boy was born in Italy some seven 
years since, whose name was Edgar Mor- 
His 
mother hired a Catholic woman tv nurse 

The boy was a 
Before he could 
hardly walk his nurse one day, when his 
parents were away, contrived to have what 
Papists call holy water, sprinkled upon 
By so 
doing she thought his soul was saved from 
perdition, and from the day on which it 
was done, in the estimation of the priests 


What folly and wick- 


logna, northern Italy, and in spite of the 


tore him away from her arms, and putting | ® 
him into a carriage, he was carried with 


ment from such men, compared with the 
During his journey 


their efforts, obstinately refusing to kiss 
it, and begging them earnestly to give 
him his little casket on which the name 


His father, in great distress, went to 
Rome to find his child. He was allowed 
by the Romish priests to see him ; but no 


Back to his almost heart-broken wife 
went the poor father, with the sad tidings. 


up efforts to gain possession of her child. 
Once more the father went to Rome, 
They 


The long 
fifty miles were travelled, but they were 
refused permission to see their boy, and 
were ordered to leave the town at once.— 
Back to Rome they went, and through 


carried to that great city, that they might 
The scene was 
heart-rending. The poor little fellow at 
first for a few minutes looked at his moth- 
er, and became as pale as death. His 
fear of those who had him in their power, 








who had endeavored to 


———— 
aye wande 
into compliance with their wishes, ang 


it rested 























































































love for his parents, were struggling in ae 
breast for the mastery. Love at | whos 
triumphed. With teare and cries he bj», Masts one of tt 
ged to be allowed to return home, : only, in 
poor mother held him to her hearty ppl say uate 
death alone could tear him from her, pare 
all without avail. He was taken from hi GIRL BU. 
parents, with the assurance that they ME tua certaic 
should see him no more. ed permis: 
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This is one of the foulest cases of ¢ 
and tyranny that has occurred since 
days of the Inquisition. It has 
the sympathy and indignation of all Chry, 
tian people, and from many of the 
tries of Europe remonstrances have 
addressed to the Pope, against this wicks 
outrage of his followers. Whatthe result 
will be we cannot tell, but one thing j 
certain, it shows what Catholic prieiy 
would do if they bad the power. 
no Protestant family would be safe fio! 
similar outrages, and mothers would moun 
for their children as did Rachel of od, 
The burning faggot and stake have show, Di 
the fierce hate of the Church of Rome fy 
those it esteems heretics. May the 
never come when it shall have sway jy 
this land. 








































































































































For the Youth’s Companion. 
**YOU RAT.” 

A poor child in Siam, is called, “yoy 
rat.” The children of parents whoan 
rich are favored with a little more respec} 
ful prefix—such for instance as ‘* Master" 
rat, or “ Miss” mouse. Boys and git 
whose fathers are among the nobles of the 
land, are very reverentially spoken toby 
the lower classes, as ‘“* Father,” or “My 
ther.” This seems very respectful and 
very funny ; but while we smile at the 
queer customs of these people, they laugh 
at what they esteem our ridiculous habits; 
so that the fun isn’t all on one side, by 
any means. 
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“« INABMUCH,” &. 
The lady who told the following ind 

























dent, said it had never passed from herfMdthe thea 
memory since the day it occurred. Then me play-h« 
she was a little girl, but often in afte 
years it had come to her mind when she 
had been inclined not to do some littleagm 4 circu: 
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of kindness that was not expected of her, 
and through its influence she had bee! 
able to overcome the temptation, and tp 
do many things, trivial in themSelves, but 
which had caused others to experiene 
pleasure. 

One sultry day in August, my littl 
brother and I were playing with our doll 
and bits of broken crockery in the old log 
house chamber, when our mother called 
us down, and, pointing down the road, 
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aid. 

‘Children, do you see those traveles 
resting themselves in the shade yonder? 
We looked, and, beneath a spreading me 
ple sat the men fanning themselves with 
their hats, and wiping their heated faces 
with their handkerchiefs, and seemi 
very much overcome with fatigue 
heat, for it was in the hottest part of the 
day. 

* Now I want you, my dsughter, (said 
mother) to go to the well and draw ups 
bucket of cold water, and Charlie you 
may get your little hat, and I will fill this 
little covered pail with water, and you 
may take it to those poor tired men;! 
know they will be glad of a cooling 
draught.’ 

The water was soon ready, and little 
brother trudged off among the stumps and 
logs, for our clearing was a new one: We 
saw them drink and turn water into eath 
other’s hands’ with which they bathed 
their glowing faces; we knew that they 
were refreshed, and that that little act of 
kindness was appreciated, and I am sute 
my mother felt amply repaid when little 
brother returned all glowing with anim& 
tion, and panted out, 
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‘Oh, mamma, I am so warm but I don't had 
care for that. Oh, you don’t know how =o 
- glad they were, and here is a piece of pr until th 
per the tallest man gave me to give you; §. th 
there is some writing on it.’ = * 
Our dear mother’s eyes glistened as she tho: ot 
read, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto ug 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye a it 
have done it unto me.’ dy - 
€| The next day was Sunday, and we all ps Ad 
rode over to the school-house at ‘the skind 
corner.’ A stranger arose in the desk, be dared 


was a tall man, and we all at once recog: 
nized in him one of the weary traveler 
who had 80 gratefully received the com 
tents of our little tin pail the day beforé 
His subject was Christian Charity,’ an 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





— : 
eye wandered over the congregation, 
1 it rested on little Charlie, and then 
i for a moment at our mother as he 
out his text. 
“skoda whosoever shall give to drink 
one of these little ones a cup of cold 
only, in the name of a disciple, ver- 
unto you, he shall in no wise 
is reward.’ 


The teacher several times repeated over to 
him those tender words of Jesus, ‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God.’ He came very regularly 
every Sabbath and improved very much ; 
but he never forgot that first lesson, 
* those words that Jesus said,’ und when, 
after a few weeks, a Bible was given to 
him, his first wish was to find ‘ that nice 
verse.’ 

Not many months after, he was sick ; 
and in a few days the doctor told his poor 
mother that her boy must die. She tried 
to talk with him about it, but it seemed as 
if it would break her heart. ‘ Mother,’ 
said he with a faixt voice, ‘can you find 
those words that Jesus said to‘children ?’ 
She found them and read them again and 
again to him. ‘Teacher said he meant 
me. Mecome. If I die won't Jesus take 
me?’ Then after a little he said, * Ma, 
lay my finger right on tiat verse ; let me 
die with it there; then Jesus will see the 





 @IRL BURNED IN A THEATRE. 

{na certain city, one day a young girl 
d permission of her father to attend 
ethatevening ; the father wisely 
udined granting the request. 

She left home in the afternoon for her 
schoul, in another part of the 
and there found the lady teacher 
the schulars fur the purpose of pass- 
he evening at the theatre. 

¢ teacher invited her to join the par-, 
pat she declined, saying, ** 1 cannot go 
ny father has just refused me permission, 


raing 





‘[ must not disobey him.” 

fhe teacher very improperly urged her 
and said, * your father would not 
tainly object did he know that I would 
you.” 


peny y . 
The girl yielded, and went with the 


Did she obey God’s command, which 
s,* Honor thy father and thy mother, 
thy days may be long upon the land 
ich the Lord thy God giveth thee ?”— 
Wrdid she obey the injunctiva, “If sin- 


words Hesaid, come. He'll let me come. 


we believe, took Jimmy toa bett-r world. 
Teacher, drop the seed in those youth- 


the shall bless thy faithfulness when Je- 
sus shall give thee thy reward. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
* hg 
mentice thee, cunsent thou not! SABBATH EVENING RECREATIONS.. 
The theatre was brilliantly lighted and saan 


filled with people. Much of the beauty, 
fubion, and talent of the city were there. 
The music was charming, the performance 
msattractive, and everything promised 
wre to the audienoe. The play went 
well until they came to a part in which 
fire was used, when some one announced 
theterrifying fact that the theatre was on 
! Then followed a scene of woe which 
mot be described ; many were burned 
q@ushed to death, and among them was 
the young girl above named, and the whole 
city was made to weep over the loss of ber 
wns and daughters. 

The father heard the news of the dread- 
fal calamity ; and while he sympathized 
with those who were bereaved, he thanked 
God that he hud saved his daughter from 
estruction by refusing her request. But 
O!his joy was short-lived ; for the next 

th of news tuld him that the ashes of 
is daughter were mingled with the ruins 
the theatre, and her suul had gone from 

play-house to the bar of God. 


We are introduced into a large upper 
chamber. Hundreds of brilliant lamps 
pour a flood of light upon a dense crowd 
of men women and children, all gathered 
to hear the extraordinary preaching of a 
great man, who stands on a rostrum at 
the further end of the hall; all eyes are 
fixed upon him. We notice a young man 
seated in a window in the third loft.— 
This person has evidently fallen asleep: 
presently he leans over, loses his balance 
anil falls to the floor, from which he is 
taken up a corpse. But the preacher de- 
seends from the rostrum and restores him 
to life. 

xv. 
We look upon a magnificent building 
in the centre of a great city. There are 
many doors, or gates, opening into this 
splendid temple ; but one of these doors 
surpasses the rest in beauty of architect- 
ure and ornament, and through this a 
vast concourse is crowding. We notice a 
lame man, about forty years of age, laying 
on a mean pallet, near this gate asking 
alms. Kut he is disregarded for a long 
time, till two men come near him, and, 
after saying a few words to the poor af- 





THE CIRCUS. 

Acircus came to town, and everybody 

ows how the music and the grand tent 

horses set all the boys agog. Quar- 
ts of dollars and shillings are in great 
demand; and many a chvice bit of money 
have the circus riders carried away which 
meant for better purposes. 

Alittle bey was seen looking round 
the premises with a great deal of curiosi- 
ty. *‘Halloa, Johnny,’ said aman who 
knew him. * going to the circus ?” 

‘No sir,’ answered Johnny, ‘ father 
don’t like ‘em.’ 

‘Oh, well, I'll give you money to go, 
Johnny,’ said the man. 

‘Father don’t approve of them,’ an- 
swered Johnny. 

‘Well go in foronce, and I'll pay for 


by the hand, and he rises up, and leaps 





temple. 





MY LITTLE CANARY. 

And thou art dead, my little bird, 

My beautiful canary! 
All cold, and stiil, and silent now ; 
Thy pretty head did droop and bow, 

‘Thy litde wings grow weary. 
O that this fairy form so bright 

Were animated still with life! 
Unfettered then, its wings should roam 
Through yon blue heaven, its native home : 

I would not chain my birdling’s life. 


My heart 1s grieved so much the more, 
To think this little tiny thing, 

So free trom selfishness and guile, 

So like a gleam of joy the while, 
For ie, its captor, sti]! would sing. 


O, would that I had never known 
Thy merry song, my little bird, 
Or that some ruder note had been 
To thy sweet minstrelsy akin! 
Thou wouldst not then be so endeared. 


My frail, poor bird, my little pet, 

1’}l miss thee much in coming days: 
When summer's brightest flowers come, 
To cheer with smiles my quiet home, 


‘No sir,” said Johnny, ‘my father 
would give me money if he thought ’twere 
best; besides I’ve got twenty-five cents 
inmy strong box, twice enough to go.’ 

‘Td go, Johnny, for once; its wonder- 
ful, the way the horses do,’ said the man 
‘your father needn't know it.’ 

‘Ishan’t,’ said the boy. 

‘Now why ?’ asked the man. 

“Cause,” said Johnny, twirling his bare 
toes in the sand, ‘after I’ve been, I 
touldn’t look my father right in the eye, 
andl can now.’ 

Home Circle. 





8UFFER LITTLE CHILDREN. 

A few years ago in one of the towns of 
Massachusetts, a little boy, who had never 
been taught to keep the Sabbath as a holy 
day, was playing near one of the churches 
tthe village, one pleasant Sunday after- 
toon in summer, and hearing the voice of 
the preacher, ventured carefully up the 
eps almcst to the church door. ~The 
minister was speaking of Jesus. This boy 
had never heard such words before. He 
was much interested, and listened there 
util the services were closed, when, fear- 
ing the people, he ran away so quick that 
N0.one could speak to him. But heoften 
thought of that man ‘ who talked,’ and 
‘ery soon used to come every Sabbath, 
tnd sit down by the door to hear. One 
Y & very good man, who had seen him 
reseverai times, came to him with such 
tkind look and pleasant manner that he 
to say a few words. He said he 
‘ame there because he ‘liked to hear the 
™an.up.on the box (pulpit) talk.’ This 
man gave him some better clothes 

tad brought him to the Sabbath-school. 





THE GREAT HINGE-MAKER. 

** When I look at myself,” said a con- 
verted South sea islander, “I find I have 
got hinges all over my body, I have hin- 
ges in my legs,my jaws, my feet, my hands. 
If I want to lay hold of anything, there 
are hinges in my hands, and even in my, 
fingers, to do it with. If my heart thinks 
and I want others to think with me, I use 
the hinges of my jaws, and they help me 
talk. I could neither walk or sit down, 
if I had not hinges to my legs and feet.— 
All this is very wonderful. None of the 
strange things that men have brought from 
England in their big ships is to be com- 
pared to my body. He who made my 
body has made all the people who have 
made the strange things which they bring 
in ships: and he is the God whom I wor- 
ship. 

“ But I should not know much about 
him, if men in their ships had not brought 
what they call the Bible. Thattells me of 
God who made the skilland the heart of man 
likewise ; and when I hear how the Bible 








He'll take Jimmy.’ He did die with his; his parents. His mother’s heart was al- 
hand on those words. Jesue saw, and, as | most broken. Like poor Rachel of old, 





ful hearts ; for it shall spring up and bear: 
fruit above. Pastor, ‘ feed the lambs,’ for |had taken heralso. Yet God knew best. 


tells of the old heart with its sins, and 
the new heart and the right spirit, which 
God alone can create and give, I feel that 
his work in my heart and his work in my 
body fit into each other exactly. Iam 
sure then that the Bible, which tells me 
these things, was made by him who made 
the hinges to my body; andI believe 
the Bible to be the work of God.” ; 





To take Ink ovr oF Linen.—Ink 
spots may be effectually removed from 
linen by asimple and ready process. Take 
a piece of tallow, melt it, and dip the spot- 
ted part of the linen into the tallow; the 
linen may be washed, and the spot will 
disappear, the linen remaining uninjured. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE ADOPTED SON. 
A mother buried her little boy. He 
was three years old, and a darling boy to 


she almost refused to be comforted. God 
took her little boy, and she knew He had 
a right to take him; but she wished he 


One day her husband thought he would 
bring home something to comfort her.— 
What was it? Another little boy, just 
the age of the little boy who died. He 
had no father or mother, he was an orphan 
and as he had no mother, and this poor 
mother had no little son, the good man 
hoped they would be mother and son to 
each other. When she first saw him, she 
looked and looked at him, and then with 
a tear in her eye told Sophy to take him 
away and ‘ give him some supper.’ 

Sophy gave him some supper, and after 
supper took him to bed with her. ‘ Are 
you my mamma?’ asked the little boy, 
when Sophy lay down by his side. ‘No 
but I shall love you dearly, I know,’ said 
Sophy. ‘Then I’s not found my dead 
mamma,’ said the little boy ; ‘ mans said 
I see my mamma dis place.’ ‘ Not your 
dead mamma,’ said Sophy. ‘ Dead mam- 
ma under ground,’ said the little boy. — 
But mans said I see my mamma dis place.’ 
* Perhaps you will,” said Sophy, ‘ to-mor- 
row, or some time.’ ‘I wish to-morrow 





flicted cripple, one of the men takes him 


for joy—following the crowd into the 


‘They'll miss my birdie’s gentle lays !— 


would come,’ said the little boy. ‘You 
|go to sleep now.’ said Sophy. The little 
|boy clasped his hands together on his 
| breast, shut his eyes and said softly, 

‘ Lord Jesus, take me to thy breast 
| And bless me, that I may be blessed ; 
| Both wren | wake, and when! sleep, 
j Thy little lamb in safety keep.’ 
| The next morning, after breakfast, Phil- 
ly, for the little boy’s name was Philip, 
had the blocks to play with in the sitting 
room; they were the very blocks the lit- 
tle boy who died used to play with. Tow- 
ser, the great black dog, came in and 
smelled him all over, and then lay down 
beside him with his nuse between his 
forepaws, looking at him. The lady was 
in the room. She was sitting on a crick- 
et before the fire. She was crying ; the 
big tears rolled down her pale cheeks.— 
Philly looked up and saw her. He left 
his blocks and went up to her, and said in 
a kind little tone, ‘ What for you kie?’ 
* Because I've lost my little boy,’ she an- 
swered, ‘and I have no little boy to love 
me.’ ‘Can’t Philly be your little boy!’ 
he asked. turning up his face full of ten- 
der concern. ‘I love you; you kie no 
more.’ 

The poor woman took the little boy in 
her arms, and pressed him to her bosom. 
She kissed him, and wiped her eyes and 
smiled, and kissed him again. ‘ You my 
mamma, I find,’ he said; ‘mans said I 
find my mamma. 

* Yes, Philly,’ she answered, again kiss- 
ing him, ‘I will be your mother, and you 
shall be my dear, dear boy.’ And from 
that sweet hour the poor mother felt her 
heart beginning to heal of its sore wound. 

She put Philip to bed that night, as 
she used to put her own little boy that 
died. ‘ You pray, mamma?’ he asked, af- 
ter he was undressed, and stood by her 
side in his white night-gown, looking like 
her little boy in heaven, as she thought. 
She knelt down with him by her side, and 
she thanked God for his great goodness in 
giving this poor little orphan to her moth- 
erly charge, to help make her heart and 
home whole again. After she finished, 
Philly prayed, and added of his own ac- 
cord, * Please bless my mamma, and mans 
took me here, my papa, and all, for Christ’s 
sake.’ When he gave his good-night kiss 
to his new mamma,‘ You kie ne more, 
mamma,’ he said. And as she watched 
by his side until he went to sleep, she 
again thanked God for her little adopted 
son. 


KATE AND THE GOAT. 

I used to know a sweet little girl whose 
name was Kate, but she had a great fault, 
which sometimes got her into trouble— 
she was very stubborn. 
One day she had to cross a little stream 
of water on a plank, which served as a 


end, a goat stepped on the other. Now} 
Kate determined that she would not give | 
up to a goat; so they met on the middle) 
of the plank, and stood still for a few min- | 
utes looking at each other. The goat | 
could not warn back, so as Kate would not | 
he ended the dispute by pushing her into 
the water, and walking quickly over.— | 
She soon screamed for help, and was| 
taken out dripping wet, and quite mor- 

tified, 


duty and principle, let us not be stubbron 
about trifles, nor too proud to yield when 
we ought to do so.--American Messenger. 


Dec.26, Mrs Lucy E., wife of i 








Died at Torrin; on. Ch, 
Frederick P. Bil s, aged 62 
“A 
day o! 





eatu than the day of one’s birth. 








ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 


Next we shall take our annual account of stock. We | 
ave now oa hand a large amount of MEN 8 AND) 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS. &c., &ec., | 
in variet: of fabric and etyl* t: suit the taste and means 
ofall. We wish to reduce our stock. snd shall accord- 
ingly, during the present mont, offer such inducements 
as wiltins re a favorable resvonse from our patrors, 
who will find this a rare opportunity to secure bargaine. 


OAK HALL. 


att 


*‘*EVERY EGG HATCHED?!’ 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 
Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 
ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
J. E, TILTON, & COMPANY, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
46—8w 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
Produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa coneentrated extract of Para tarsaparil’s, 
8° compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
native power as to afford an effective antidote fo: the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is believed 
that such a remedy is wanted by thore who suffer from 
Strumous complaints,and that one which will accom- 
plich their cure must prove of immense service to this 
large class of our affl.cted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex 
periment on many of the worst cases to be found of the 
following complaints :— 
Scrofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Fruptions and 
Eruptive Di-eases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotenes, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Syphilis and Syphiltic Atfee- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgie or Tic Dou- 
ureux DVebility, Uyspepsia and indigestwn, Erysipelas, 
Bose or 8t. Anthuny’s Fire, and in.teed the whole class of | 
complaints arwing from unpurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be f 
heaith, when taken in the spring, t) expel the foul hu- 








B, the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 
are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare themselves frum the endarance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itsel of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 
by an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
bivod woenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it w' en 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 
cleause it whenever it is foul, and your feelings wili tell 
you when, Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and tive longer, for cleansing 


with th's pabulum of tife disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great hinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 

Sareayarilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparativns of it, partly be- 
cause the drug aione has nt all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extrac 8 of it, contain but lictle 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla for one dollar. vst of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
riila, but often nv curative properties Whatever. Hence, 
bitter and painful disappointment has fol'owed the use of 
the various extracts of dar.apariila which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself 1s j istly despised, and has be- 
come synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we 
call this compound Sarsaparila, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtae+ which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. [n order to secure their comple'e eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE 8Y 





Co.,8 N. & W.A. 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
Price $1 per E ottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
43—6n0 


THE USUAL 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Well and Fashionably Made, 
CAN BE FOUND AT THE 
OLD STAND,NO. 4 BRATTLE STREET 





for any one desiring it. 


J. WALTER READ, 
43—2m PROPRIETOR. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Wash 


thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 


With 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 














foot-bridge ; but just as she got on one 


In aad variety than an be found anywhere else 


Paar 
the lower set runuing an octave higher than the other, 


~ name is netter than precious ointment, and the one 
d » 


banks of keys may be play 
\ the ‘ront setonly. This convecte~ withthe Pedal Baes, 
| will produce the effect of a large organ, and is sufficiently 
| heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persone. 


fuund a great promoter of | 


mors whica fester ia the blood at that season of the year. | 


the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but } 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Gro. C. Goodwin & 
Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 


A great variety «f PIECE GOODS always on hand, | 
which will be sold by the yard, or made up inte garments | 


treet, Bostor | ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals 
thankful fot the patronage of the last TWELv2 | 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 


Terms. 


8s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
— aAND— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
Roar The first premium over all eee ther at the Fair 


of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic 
Fair, 

Fair, held at 

facturers. 


ation, at Na- 
Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu 


of a new method of Voicing known only to 


By means 
themselves, they have succeeded in removirg the bareb 
and buzzi 


ing sound which formerly characterized the in- 


Though we stould be firm in matters of | {rump And rendering the touer (alt 


. ,and organ 
e prompt and reliable, enabling the 


performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
| ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex 
pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


ularly for Chutches, Lodges, Halls, 
It is arranged with two mapurls or banks of Keys, 


may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
inet instruments: or, by use cf the coupler, the two 
at the same time by of 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is Cesigned for parlor and private use. The constructios 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged witb 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, is capable of as great volume vad $e as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELUDLONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Mapu- 
factory beine made in the must complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 51) 
WASHINGTON STKEET, we Lave every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none but the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATIDFACTION, 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical wattere, are re-pectfully invited to visit ow 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their ph asure. 

As a still further guarante to the public as to the ex 
cellence of the MELUDEONS from vur manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the follov ing Piano 
forte Manufacturers iu Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & BONS 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 
T. GILBERT & CO. wou. 

WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 





MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part paym: nt of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy uv! special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at ‘east a year’s reut. 

Oraers frow any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with earh or satisfac- 
tory reserence, will be prowptly attended to, « 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIsT. 


Scroll legs, 4 1 2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave.... 
Piano style, 5 octave.. 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave 
Piano style, carved leg......+-+- 
Piano st) le, two sets of Reed: 
Piano style, 6 octa 
Organ Melodeon.. 
Organ Melodeon, e $ 
Pedal Bass Melodeon.. 25 
Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the wurld, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent irce to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Near Boylst »n Market. 18—ly 











SPORT FOR THE BvuYS. 
SKATING SACKET3, 
| COASTING JACKETS, 
MITTS, GLOVES, COMFORTS, &e. 
OAK HALL. 
| JE hardly think a better series of Books for Children 
| W were ever written.—{ Youth’s Compa: ton. 
THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME. 
| JESSIE: 
| OR, TEYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
BX WALT&R AIMWELL. 
With Forty Llustrations. L6mo. Cloth. 63 cen’'s. 





2-1f 


We invite parents to make a careful examination o! 
this series of bouks. ihe aim has been to make them 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the usetul and 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; pure anu healthy in 
tone, religiuu being gui as the of the 
morality they inculcate ; wad sprightly, natural and cok 
luquial in styie, but carefuily avoicing everything bike 
SLANG. To show tha wiae range aud scope of these 
books, we invite attention to the tulluwing list uf some of 
the principal subjects autroauced in a single volume—the 
one just puvlished. 


80ME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 
Getting paid for ‘the Know Press and Finery. 
How.’ eaung Down the Price. 
Learning to be Misers. Three Way» of Keeping a 
Step by Step. 


A Lesson ou Prayer. 
Spelling-Matches. 





Diary. 

The Grace of Honor. 
How to Make an American 

Two Ways of Svudying. Flag. 
How to be Loved aud Happy. April Fooling. 
Settling a Quarrel by Kefer- baster | ggs. 

ences. Notes of hand. 
Bunning in Debt. Keeping Accuunts. 
GAMES AND SPORTS 1N JESSIE, 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 

York (three gamesinune.) Gallery of LiteraryPortraits . 
The Muclem Uracle. ‘She Domestic Newspaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumolers. 
Arithmetieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wash- 
Task Verses. iugtou’s Birth-day. 


Also, now ready. new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, snd MARCUS ; each of which con- 
tains nuu-erous illustrations. Tbe six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series fur boys and 
girls ever 1seued. 
| gr The above may be had separately, orin setts 
| put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain an 
| gilt. Price per sett $3.75, or 63 cents each. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





| 
| 49 a Ae: 





B. G. MORRIS, 
GENERAL BOOK- BINDER AND 
| Account Book Manufacturer. 
Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House 
Winter Street, Boston. 
| gos and Ornamental Bindings of every description, 
in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
» and old books 
neatly repaired and bound toorder. Book Fdge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular atteation given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Fstimates ten- 
dered to Authors aud Publi Books. Let- 


tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 
.B. Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired and Cleaned 
on the most Reasonable tly 


Boys? CLOTHING de 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


OAK BALL. 
ew 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘ 


BOSTON, JANUARY 20, 1859. 








For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES IN THE BACK WOODS. 
THE BACKWOODSMAN’S STORY. 

‘ Wal, Sol,’ said Simon, addressing that sage 
worthy, after my wife had snuffed the candles 
and resumed her knitting, ‘ have you got nary 
story to enliven us with to-night? I’ve got so 
used to ’em I cuuldn’t sleep a wink without the 
usual allowance,’ 

*T don’t tell stories,’ returned Sol, shrugging 
fils shoulders. ‘A story, take it, implies a 
lie, Now what I state is facts—all facts—true 
as Perhaps I never told you of an ad- 
venture that dad and 1 had with a catamount 
when'I wur a cub of fifteen, or sich a matter ? 

*No! you never told that!’ interposed Simon, 
eagerly. 

* Wal, listen, then, and you shall have a 
chance to dream of the varmints, for they are 
the most stealthy and desperate critturs alive. 
They used to be seen about here occasionally, 
as long agoas I wur a boy, and everybody 
went in for allowing them a wide berth. They 
are a kind of tawny-hided animal, long and 
sinewy, with blood-red fangs, and when en- 
raged, their eyes are like two coals of fire,— 
They are as spry as a cat, and stronger than a 
panther, and when enraged will go over the 
ground at the rate of thirty or forty feet to the 
leap. They can travel on the top of trees, 
where they are thickly huddled together, as in 
a forest, faster than a smart hunter can get 
over the ground on foot. 

*It wur about twenty years ago that the last 
one was killed about here, and | haven’t seen 
ene since, excepting such as they carry round 
on exhibition in their menageries—sickly, 
stunted looking specimens—about as near to 
the genuine crittur as a poodle is to a watch- 
dog, I should say. 

‘Wal, at the time to which I refer, father 
and I had taken up a tract of wild land, about 
three quarters of a mile from the base of the 
mountain, where we had cleared a couple of 
acres or so, and erected a cabin and a small 
cow-shed. My father was a regular old bruiser | 
in the wilderness, and the click of his axe laid 
the forest around him like a field of grain. He 
was a pioneer in every sense of the word; but | 
the moment his place began to assume an air | 
of comfort, which bore no other significance to 
him than the market value, he sold out to some 
less havdy adventurer, and swung his restless 
axe still deeper in the heart of the wilderness. 





Such were the characteristics of my father, and | 
as a rolling stone is said to gather no moss, he | 
died at last without possessing land enough to 
bury him, although he had owned and cleared, 
at different periods of his life, more than a 
thousand acres of the best. 

‘Wal, when everything was set to rights, 
and the cabin made comfortable and sightly by 
the insertion of one small window, compre- 
hending four six-by-eight squares of glass, 
father went down to Wild Cat Settlement, and 
brought home mother and sister Doll, and the 
two younger boys, Jim and Sim, and once 
again we had the rude comforts of a new home 
before us. 

It wur very solemn in the night time, with 
the great forest around us, so dismal and dark 
—the “ to-who!” of the owl, the barking of 
wolves and foxes, the shriek of the wild cat, 
and the mournful refrain of the whip-po-will; 
but we were at home, “ under our own vine and 
fig-tree,” and so we didn’t mind it. 

*We hadn’t been many days in our new 
home, when one evening, when we were all 
seated around the fire, Jim and Sim playing 
horse on the butt of a big beech, which father 
had trundled in for a back log,—while he sat 
smoking, and Dolly wur knitting, and |, with 
my arms akimbo, held out a great skein of yarn 
for mother to wind,—it’s as plain to me as day- 
light jast how we all looked then—when sud- 
den yy Doll, who wur seated directly front of 
the little six-by-eight window, gave a great 
sctéain of terror, and sank ‘down on the log 
floor as white and helpless as an infant. 

**Whist!” said my father, “what has 
frightened Doll ?” 

‘Trip, who had been asleep in front of the 
fire, was awakened by the noise which Dolly 
had made, and raismg his head from his fore 
paws, he glanced sharply ronnd. [n an instant 
he rose to his feet, and facing the window, ut- 
tered a low growl. We all turned quickly in 
that direction, and beheld a sight which caus- 
ed & shudder to run through our little circle.— 
A huge catamount was glaring in at our little 
window, as though he war singling out some 
particular object of prey. A more hideous 
sight I never saw—a great, red, blood-thirsty 
mouth, and gleaming eyes,—and we could see 
in a moment, without any one telling us, what 
peril WeWere in; for with one movement of 
his great paw he might, have crushed in our 
little window, end leaped) through before we 
could have so much as changed our positions. 

‘ Father saw all this at a glance, but he wur 








one of those kind who wur always cool in pro- 
portion to the danger, and after signing us to 
be silent, and not move, he glided cautiously 
to the door, followed by Trip. At first the dog 
recoiled, but when father, opening the door, 
cautiously said, “ Sta-boy!” he sprang out into 
the darkness, with a how! of mingled terror and 
defiance. The next moment the catamount 

from the window, and the next we 
heard a sharp yelp from Trip, which wur sud- 
denly broken off, and then resumed again, as 
though he wur being tumbled fiereely by his 
dreadful antagonist. 

‘The sounds continued for the space of thirty 
seconds, growing fainter and fainter, till they 
finally ceased altogether, and we heard no 
more either of Trip or the catamount. Father 
told us not to be frightened, for there war 
nothing further to be feared from the varmint 
that night; but in spite of this assurance he 
took the precaution to split up the back log— 
that imaginary horse which Jim and Sim had 
been trying to spur up all the evening—and 
nailed some cross-bars over the window, before 
he thought it quite safe to venture to bed. 

‘The next morning we found traces of Trip 
—bits of hair, and blood stains on the grass 
and leaves,—so it was not difficult at all to 
conjecture what his fate had been. 

‘ Mother declared she should never take a 
bit of comfort in that place, and Dolly, who 
wur two years older than J, and had a sort of 
love faney for a sprace young trader down in 
Wild Cat Settlement, said we might just as 
well have built the cabin onthe mountain as at 
the foot of it. But father said nothing, though 
he went out to the cow shed pretty soon after, 
and spiked on some strong pieces of timber 
across the lintel-hole. 

‘“ There,” said he, “Vl risk the varmint 
now, and as sure as he shows his profile here 
to-night, he don’t get off again so slick as he 
did last night—mark that, Solomon, my boy.” 

‘I knew that when my father said a thing, or 
put his foot down, it wur there and no mistake, 
and | begun to calkerlate we'd have an excit- 
ing time presently. 

*“] shall keep guard in the cow shed to- 
night,” pursued my father, after he had sent 
another spike home on its errand of security, 
“and it’s a great pity if at this distance from 
the cabin I can’t put a bullet through the head 
of one catamount.” 

‘I wur all ofa tremble from fear of being 
refused when I asked him if I might stay with 
him and watch for the coming of the deadly 
varmint. 

*“Do you suppose you could take a steady 
aim at the crittur?” inquired my father, care- 
lessly. 

*“T can puta slug through his eye!” an- 
swered I, stoutly, “see if I don’t. Give mea 
chance !—try me!” 

‘ My father fell in with the idea without of- 
fering any further opposition, for he was as 
anxious as I was to give me a chance to try 
my nerve and skill in the coming emergency. 
Before supper he took down the muskets, and 
drawing the old charges, reloaded both pieces 
with the greatest care and nicety, taking the 
precaution at the same time to examine the 


flints and pans, and prick fresh powder in at 


the vent holes. 

‘Shortly after sundown we crept into the cow 
shed, and took our stand at the lintel-hole, 
which gave us g raking side range at any ob- 
ject that approached the cabin window. Moth- 


er and Doll wur a little squeamish about being 
left alone to receive our expected visitor, but 
father succeeded after a while in convincing 
them that nothing could force a passage 
through the bars that protected the window, or 


get in at the door, and so we left them. Twi- 


light had thickened into the deeper shadows of 


night, and shortly afterwards we saw the light 
of a candle streaming through the barred win- 
dow, and knew by preconcerted arrangement 
that everything was secure on the inside. 

‘ Wal, we took turns at watching, father and 
I, through the lintel-hole, and the two cows and 
the old wether looked rather puzzled to see us 
lingering so long in their private quarters. By- 
an’-by a whip-po-will struck up at a little dis- 
tance, then we heard the peculiar cry ofa 
raccoon farther away, responded to by the sharp 
yelp of a fox—the combined effect of which 
awakened a drowsy owl or two, and then we 
thought we heard the barking of a wolf. Pres- 
ently I heard a crackling sound among the dry 
brush near the upper corner of the shed, and 
glancing out—-for I had just turned in to re- 
lieve father on the watch—I saw a dark object 
creeping stealthily along in the direction of the 
cabin. My heart began to thump pretty lively 
just then, I can tell you. I said nothing to 
father, however, but kept my eye intently fixed 
on the crittnr, and watched its cautious advance 
toward the light which streamed out on the 
darkness. 

‘Just as the catamount raised up on its hind 
feet, and laid its huge fore-paws on the win- 
dow, I thrust my gun through the opening, 
making a slight noise as I did so. The var- 
mint, attracted by the sound, turned its fierce, 
glaring eyeballs in that direction. It was a 
splendid shot, and without being hardly con- 





scious of what I did, I drew the trigger. The 
fierce brate leaped at least fifteen feet in the 
air and fell motionless—stone dead. f had 
shot him through the eye, as | had promised, 
and my skill was never afterwards doubted.’ 





VARIETY. 


A LITTLE WHILE. 
Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 
i an BO APOR, : 

yond the waking and the sleeping, 
Beyond the sowing and the Ma ag ‘ 
I shall be soon. 


Beyond the blooming and the fading, 
I shall he soon; 
Beyond the shining and the shading, 
Beyond the hoping and the dreading, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


ond the rising and the settin 
man te? . 


Beyond the calming and the fretting, 
Beyond remembering and forgetting, 
1 shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 
Beyond the parting and the meeting, 
I shall be soon. 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond the pulse’s fever beating, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Beyond the frost-chain and the fever, 
I shall be soon ; 
Beyond the rock-waste and the river, 
Beyond the ever and the never, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


THE COLORED SENTRY. 
The following anecdote was given by a dis- 
tinguished lecturer at the Tremont Temple, a 
week or two since, and vouched for as true: 


At Cambridge, Gen. Washington had heard 
that the colored soldiers were not to be depend- 
ed upon for sentries. So one night when the 
pass-word was ‘Cambridge,’ he went outside 
the camp, put on an overcoat, and then ap- 
proached a colored sentinel. 

‘Who goes there ?’ cried the sentinel. 

‘ A friend,’ replied Washington. 

‘Friend, advance unarmed and give the 
countersign,’ said the colored man. 

Washington came up and said ‘ Roxbury.’ 

‘No, sar!’ was the response, 

* Medford,’ said Washington. 

* No, sar!’ returned the colored soldier. 

‘ Charlestown,’ said Washington. The color- 
ed man i diately exclaimed 

‘I tell you, Massa Washington, no man go 
by here ’out he say “ Cambridge.” ’ 

Washington said ‘ Cambridge,’ and went by, 
and the next day the colored gentleman was 
relieved of all further ity for ding to 
that particular branch of military duty. 








A BOY’S TRIALS. 


We do not believe that any boy ever put on 
his long-tailed coat without a sense of shame. 
He first twists his back half off looking at it in 
the glass, and when he steps out of doors it 
seems to him as if all creation was in a broad 
grin. The sun laughs in the sky; the cows 
turn to look at him; there are faces at every 
window ; his very shadow mocks him. When 
he walks by the cottage where Jane lives, he 
dares not look up for his life. The very boards 
creak with consciousness of the strange specta- 
cle, and the old pair of pants that stop a light 
in the garret window nod with derision. If he 
is obliged to pass a group of men and boys, the 
trial assumes its most terrific stage. His legs 

t all mixed up with embarrassment, and the 
flap of the dangling appendage is felt upon 
them, moved by the wind of his own agitation ; 
he could not feel worse were it a dish cloth, 
worn as a badge of disgrace. It isa happy 
time for him when he gets to the church and 
sits down with his coat-tail under him ; but he 
18 still apprehensive with thinking of the Sun- 
day-school, and wonders if any of the children 
will ask him to ‘swing his long tail blue.’ 


BURYING THE BIBLE. 


In one of the prayer-meetings near Cincin- 
nati, a most affecting incident was related of a 
little girl, a poor, forlorn, forsaken child, who 
being a Sunday-schoo! scholar, and afterwards 
a Christian, became of a Bible, and 
unspeakably precious did that Bible become to 
her. Such was her love for the sacred volume, 


parents, who were Roman Catholics, would 
take it away from her and destroy it. But by 
the means of that very same Bible, both of 
those ts afterwards became a and 
gave abundant evidence of being truly convert- 
ed. She had no longer to bury her Bible in 
order that it might be preserved. 


WHAT A GOOD NEWSPAPER MAY DO. 


Show us an intelligent family of boys and 
girls, and we shall show you a family where 
newspapers are plenty. Nobody who has been 
without these silent private tutors can know 
their educating power for good or evil. How 


to good! Haye you never thought of the in- 
numerable topics for discussion which they 
suggest at the breakfast table ; the im nt 
public measures with which, thus early, our 
children become familiarly acquainted ; great 





that she buried it in the garden, for fear her peg 


important then to secure those which tend only | hunt 


philanthropic questions of the day, to which 
y Sbele attention is awakened, and 
the spirit of intelligence which is evok- 
ed by these quiet visitors? Anything that 
makes home pleasant, cheerful = ee 
thins the haunts of vice, and the thousand a 
one avenues of temptation, should certainly be 
when we consider its influence on 
the minds of the young, as a great moral and 
social blessing. 


THE LITTLE SUFFERING BOY. 


Prayer was requested last week in one of the 
New York prayer meetings, for a little suffar- 
ing boy. He had been visited with great dis- 
tress by disease in his head. His eyesight had 
been entirely destroyed, his eyes Lea turned 
out of line, He was contined to his bed, and 
was never fora moment free from pain. Yet, 
said the speaker, this poor boy seems bathed in 
the sunshine of happiness as constant as his 
pain. He only desires to live till he can know 
that his father is converted. He loves to have 
his mother read the Bible and pray with him. 
His mind seems mature, as that of a person 
twice his years. He had been a Sunday-school 
scholar, and took great delight in hearing some 
of his Sunday-school hymns sung, such as— 

*T want to be an angel, 

And with the angels stand.’ 
Blessed, happy boy! said the speaker; op- 
pressed with sorrow, yet always rejoicing ; long- 
ing for nothing so much as to see his father 
converted, 

A sympathizing physician led in prayer for 
this suffering boy, rejoicing in hope of a glori- 
ous immortality, and for the conversion of his | 
father ;—and for the Sunday-school which has | 
been the means of the boy’s instruction and | 
conversion. 


LITTLE MARY. 

A wholesale merchant in New Haven used 
often, in going to his place of business, to pass 
through a narrow alley inhabited by miserably 
poor foreigners. Very early one morning, as 
he drew near one of the most wretched tene- 
ments, he heard a sweet childish voice singing, 
‘There is a happy land,’ and looking up, saw 
peering through the rag-stuffed panes a little 
girl of six or seven. The hour, the song, the 

readful surroundings, led him to inquire into 
her history. 

He found that a few benevolent ladies had 
formed a Sabbath-school in that district, and 
little Mary had attended till a wicked priest 
had made her parents take heraway. She had 
learned some of the ‘ Songs for the Little Ones 
at Home,’ and she used to arise thus early to 
sing and say them when no one should hear, 
lest she might forget them. Her little book 
was taken away, but she begged another, and 
hid it under the back steps at night, all day 
long carrying it in her bosom, Children of 
Christian parents, think of little Mary when 
you feel tempted to neglect the Bible and your 
Sabbath-school. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


There is a charming incident in the life of 
the Princess Charlotte, who was distinguished 
for artless simplicity. On one occasion a 
shawl of uncommon worth and beauty just re- 
ceived from India, was handed to her for ex- 
amination. The price of it was three thousand 
guineas, She returned it, saying : 

‘In the firat place, I cannot afford to give 
three thousand guineas for a shawl; and in the 
second, a Norwich shaw! of the value of half a 
crown, manufactured by a native of England, 
would become me better than the costliest 
article which the looms of India ever produc- 
ed.’ 


How —_ females seek for the costliest 
article, and they will wear only those of foreign 
manufacture! Poor weak souls! Princess 


Charlotte was an angel of light beside them. 


HOT BRICKS. 

The danger of taking hot bricks for bed fel- 
lows was illustrated a few nights since, when 
two young ladies wrapped one in cloth to toast 
their feet with in the foot of the bed. They 
woke up in the night nearly suffocated, and 
found the bed on fire, the brick having burst 
out and burnt through five quilts, portions of 
the skirts lying upon the foot of the bed, a hole 
in the mattrass, a portion of a night gown upon 
one of the ladies, and discolored their feet with 
smoke, A hot brick is dangerous either in 
the hat or the bed, at the head or the heels. 


SANTA CLAUS. 

Says the Belfast Journal— There is a bright- 
eyed little fellow in our city who offers for sale 
the toys and candies which he carries about on 
atray. On Christmas eve, he presented him- 
self at a house where a youngster of half a 
dozen years was full of anticipation concerning 
the coming of his patron saint. ‘What! he 
exclaimed, as the little merchant entered with 
his wares, ‘ be you Santa Claus?” 


HABITS OF MR. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. Randal, in his Life of Jefferson, vol. 1, 
35, says: ‘He never gambled. T'o avoid 
importunities to en which were generally 
accompanied with betting, he never learned to 
distinguish one card from another. He was 
moderate in the enjoyment of the table. To 
strong drinks he had an aversion. His mouth 
was unpolluted by oaths or tobacco.’ 


A judge being asked what contributed most 
to success at the bar, replied, ‘Some succeed 
by it talent, some by the influence of 
fri some iscaee but the majority by 
commencing without a shilling. 

Tiger hunting is very fine amusement, so 
teag va. we hunt the > fe but it is: rather 
awkward when the tiger takes it in his head to 

us. 


What. makes so many people sick after 


Thanksgiving day ? Answer: Pies’n puddings. 














Oh 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER” 

ed of abuse tive hundrea botiles, but am 

without it myseif, and there are endless 

myself _ others. Cne might, while sleeping in ag 


PERRY DAVIs’s 
EY.T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Bu: 
Rivithin the past four yeass | have ‘aed a 
send me a tresh suppty (through the csied : 
soon as you can, sa) two hundred bottles, } 
ws aud Burmans. | always tuke it wii 
e jungles, and have irequent occasions to use 
Zayat, 1 was awoke by a mort ex 
foot. wmination 1 fuuud | bad been 












Centipede. 1 imme iately applied the Pain 
fond instant rehef. in Be. than an hour J wa 





dels 
+ 








asleep. 

Kev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, 
Here let me assure you that we prize your 
very highly. For jhe first two or thiee years of 
dence iu India, we were ignorant of its Valuable ppg, 


; basand 





ties, and did not use it, but now weuid 
vo be without it tor « single day, Cnly a 
since Mrs. Van M: ter was stung by & Scorpion, ang’ 
tense pain was iustautaueous thruughout 
soon & uUMbNKss 0} the fingers followed. By the 
ed application of the rain Kuier tor an hour oy 
at intervais during the wight, the alarmi 
wee subdued, a d in the murmug vnly a 
was felt in the finger. iz 
I gave it ina vevere case of Fever and A ue, 
directwns. and it acted hike a charm, bi cing ig 
atonce. ‘Ihe Karens have great confidence bn. 
Mr. W. L. Carpenter wiites tm Calcutta. 4p, 
Davis’s Vegetabie Pain Killer is @ very ¥ ble meas 
cine, and ravst people bere that have used it enteral, 
high opinion of its wo th.” 
December 4th, 
>We have 


Bompay, 

Messrs. P. Davis & Sou—Gcuts 

shipmeut of rain Kiver per sip Martha, 
close tuat per Squantum im a lew days, 
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a draft fur £50 on the Mercantile bank of Indig mee 
and Chipu, tw your order. Hope to remit you ig 
sale ex-oquantum aud Art Umon. Yours de 
Dossac nox, Mauwansan, Boy 
MELBUKN® AURTRALIA, Ma’ 
Messrs, P. Davis & 5ou—Geuts : aan ia aeal 
sees The * 8. H. ‘Lalbot,” with St boxes, ay} the 
** State of ataine,’’ with 45 voxes of your val 
Killer, have arrived, and che fain Killer is sold a 
rduzen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, Bur iy 
ope they will be in time fur us w forward 
Sales aud remittance by this mail. ‘These two 
are divided auwng four aiferent buyers, two 
would escu Lave taken the wuvle 10% boxes if we woud 
allow it. This is the best comment we can make on you 
Pasa Killer. Send us irequent siipments. *48# 
“< NenBi., Hoores & Stay, 


MRS. LESLIE’S JUVENILE SERIES, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
The first two of a new and entirely original series 9f 
books for 
Children and Youth of Both Sexes, 
Wats are to be followed ix rapid succession by » 
otuers, me king in alla Stkics OF SIX, whieh 
point of iaterest sound morality and instruction are w. 
surpassed if equalivd by any series for the young evéP ji. 
sued from the prees. They are written by 
MRS. LESLIE, 


the talented authoress of Cora and the Doetor, &e., be, 
whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee of everything 
Wwe may say in their fayor. 





1. 
THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, 
ul. 
PLAY AND STUDY. 


IL. 
HOWARD AND HIS TEACHER, 
Iv. 
TRYING TO BE USEFUL. 
v. 
JACK THE CHIMNEY SWEEP, 


Vi. 
NEVER GIVE UP. 
Also, new editiors of Recollections of a Ph: 


a Hourehold Ange, aud Courtesies of W 
ife. 


SHEPARD, CLARK & BROWN, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET. 
43—l0w 


KrEVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ig reasons why the preference is given to the GROY- 
ER & BAKER mechine, are the following: 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
ORDER than any other machine. 

8ECUND—It makes . seam which will not Biber 
RAVEL, though every ¢d stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two oroinary spools, and thusall 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the ame 
Machine ean be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spuols, to all varieties of work. 

FOURKLH—The same Machiue runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spovl-cotton, with equal facility, 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most ot 
fabric, so that it is free from ail liability to break 
bert ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is mom 
v8 than any other made, either by hand or m 
chine. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From, 

PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 
In making remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the Order of THE GROVER & SauEn 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . . Bostom 
495 Broadway, . . . New Y 
370 seecenes Street, . Philadel 

—ly 





GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
J- E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS,,”) 


P 


rae — 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO ( 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No S# 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUSLISHED WEEELY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 

No. 22 School Street. . 

Parca $14 yRam. 81x coms ron $5, Paruanr wa 

VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1.and $1,25. 





In a little while how little we shall need on 
earth! 





W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 




















































UBLISH the following Fivzg ENGRaviNes, wine 
send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of price, with 
rules to paint each, colors used and how to mix. 
e e Price, © 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14x18 $10 
The Farm Yard, 13x19 10 
The Bappy Family, 13x17 1,9 
Or, " Ox? 1,0 
The fonehosn Lepore, 9x10 Oo 
The Letter Bird, 9xll 60 
Age and Infancy, 16x22 
two beautiful Progen Studies,Longfellow’s vi 
line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent 
se eac. 




























































years old 
than any 
herself o 
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but her « 
seem to 

comstan 
ed to wi 
the othe 
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